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The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude/' 

Wordsworth. 
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The Bonnie Wee Trootie. 

Formosus Parvus Trutta. 

fEE lav'rock and Untie 
Are liltin' their lays ; 
The wild flowers are scentin' 
The bants and the braes, 
A things are cheerie 
At simmer's return, 
An' sae is the trootie 
That jinks in the bum. 

The bonnie wee trootie, 
The speckled wee beauty, 
The yellow wee trootie 
That jinks in the burn. 



THE BONNIE WEE TROOTJE 



Where the burnie rins wimplin' 

An* dimplin' alang, 
Eoun' its links, owre its fa's, 

To its ain canty sang, 
There it nibbles the flee, 

An* it gobbles the worm, 
The bonnie wee trootie 

That jinks in the burn. 

The bonnie wee trootie. 



Where the burnie trots, bick'rin' 

'Mang breckans an' broom, 
Wi* bluebells, an* gowans, 

An* roses a* roun', 
Thro* hazels an* hawthorns 

In mony a turn, 
The caller wee trootie 

There jinks, in the burn. 

The bonnie wee trootie. 



'Mang the green mossy neuks 

Where the violets blaw, 
Where the thyme spreads its purple 

In dell an' in shaw, 
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THE BONNIE WEE TROOTIE 



Where the bees woo the woodbine 

That jewels the thorn, 
The bonnie wee trootie 

There jinks in the burn. 

The bonnie wee trootie. 

In its wee gowden coatie 

Wi' rubies gem'd owre, 
Wi' its oars o' the pearl 

Sae shinm* an' pure, 
'Mang the stanes and the ripples, 

At e'enin' an' morn, 
The bonnie wee trootie 

Jinks blithe in the burn. 

The bonnie wee trootie. 

When sadden'd wi' sorrow 

Or canker'd wi' care, 
Or hope's star is dim 

Wi' the cluds o' despair, 
This coonsel I gie ye — 

Fu' quickly adjourn, 
An' awa to the trootie 

That jinks in the burn. 

The bonnie wee trootie. 




O, tell me, tell me, little Golden Bee, 

, TELL me, tell me, little golden bee ! 
Is there a flow'r you know of wood or dell — 
A snowy star, a wild and scented bell — 
So fair as she ? 

O, tell me, tell me, little golden bee ! 
If that in any garden lit with May 
You kissed a crimson bud or blossom gay 
So pure as she ? 

0, tell me, tell me, little golden bee ! 
Among the fragrant clouds of orchard bloom 
Hast ever found a jewel hid by June 
So sweet as she ? 

0, tell me, tell me, little golden bee ! 
Are there no violets in woodlands dim, 
No roses burning o'er the brooklet's brim, 
That look as she ? 
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There is a flow'ret," quoth the golden bee, 
A tiny blossom, sweet and pure and pale, 
That gives its beauty to the sleet and hail ; 
It looks as she." 

0, tell me, tell me, little golden bee ! 
That flow'ret's name which gleams on winter's bier ? 
" The milk-flower of the snow — an angel's tear." 
Ah ! that is she. 



Where Spring blythe is smiling. 

TTTVHEEE spring blithe is smilin' owre mountain an' valley, 
ITf An* cauld winter gane wi' its gloom, weet, an' storm ; 
Where primrose an' violet, snawdrap an' lily, 
A' blooming fu' sweetly, the woodlands adorn ; 
Where the lark's liquid lay 
Waukens the blushing day ; 
Joy in its panting breast, love in each tone ; 
There by the loch and stream, 
Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 
Careless an* happy the keen anglers roam. 

Where woods a' are buskit in green buds sae bonnie, 
Their fresh balm perfuming the mild vernal breeze, 
An' the bee in the scented bell sippin' its honey, 
While daisies like starnies glint on the green leas — 
Where the grey lintie's sang 
Eings den an' dell alang, 
An' the wild mavis chants over his home ; 
There by the loch an' stream, 
Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 
Careless an' happy the keen anglers roam. 

Where Nature 'neath summer's smile lovely is glowing 

In a' her gay vesture of verdure an* bloom ; 
An' ilka wee burnie 'mang flow'rets is flowing, 

While bright shines the sun in the blue lift aboon — 



WHERE SPRING BLYTHE IS SMILING 



Where gowden broom an' whin 

Blaw by the siller linn, 
While birk, breckan, foxglove, wave over its foam ; 

There by the loch an' stream, 

Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 
Careless an' happy the keen anglers roam. 

Where wi' its rich blossoms the hawthorn is laden, 

An' roses their crimson an* fragrant faulds spread ; 
Where wild thyme wi* purple the green banks is braiding 
An* sweet f rae the bean flower its perfume is shed ; 

Where fields and meads are gay 

Wi' corn braird an* scented hay, 
An* the green clover — its ruddy blooms blown ; 

There by the loch an' stream, 

Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 
Careless an' happy the keen anglers roam. 

Where builds the broon muircock his hame 'mang the heather, 

Where breeds the grey mallard an' dainty wee teal ; 
Where the snipe an' the plover wi' gowden ting'd feather, 
'Mang the wild flowers an' moss o' the hill ha'e their biel\ 

Where the orange asphodel 

An* bonnie blue harebell 
Glint on the winding strath lovely an' lone ; 

There by the loch and stream, 

Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 
Careless an* happy the keen anglers roam. 
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WHERE SPRING BLYTHE IS SMILING 



Where woodbine flowers hang frae the ash red wi' rowans, 

An* the brambles are black, an' the hazel nuts broon, 
Where russet-wing'd butterflies glint owre the gowans, 

An* Autumn sits smilin' her gowd sheaves aroon' ; 
Still wi' their rods sae braw, 
Reels, lines, an' flees an' a', 
Till the fair beauty o' Nature is gone ; 
Still by the loch and stream, 
Flowery neuk, sylvan scene, 

Careless an' happy the keen anglers roam. 

« 

When cauld winter's blasts through the welkin are roaring, 

An* a' the sweet flow'rets are withered an* gane ; 
When burnies are frozen, or snell rain is pouring, 
Or deep lies the snaw on the mountain an* plain — 
Then in the festive ha' 
* Meet the keen anglers a', 
Broon-cheekit, clear-headed, licht-hearted, strong, 
And in their fancies' flicht 
Spend the lang winter nicht 
Angling in story and angling in song. 
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Willie and Edith. 

LYDE, rin ye clear an' wee the morn, 

0, rin ye clear an' wee, 
For to the Ha' o' Abington 

I gae my luve to see. 



The morn has come, frae bank to brae 

A spate o' gumlie broo ; 
Clyde roars alang through storm an' rain — 

0, what will Willie do? 

Within the Ha' o' Abington 

Sweet Edith sitteth pale, 
The fairest maid in Lanarkshire — 

The flow'r o' Clutha's vale. 

Wi* silken threeds o' mony dyes 

Upon her sampler gay 
She weaves bright flow'rs, an' aye she sighs, 

"Shall Willie come the day? " 

"His spirit's brave, his luve is strong; 

He's gallant as he's good. 
Tho' Clyde be raging wild, I fear 

For me he'll dare the flood." 
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WILLIE AND EDITH 



Wi* anxious mind an* throbbing heart 

She waited a' day lang; 
The storm had ceased, dark nicht cam' doun 

But Willie never cam'. 

"0, how I wish that he was here, 

Or else was far awa'," 
She sabbin' cried, while doun the tears 

In crystal draps did fa'. 

Next morning on a gravel bank 

Was found a clay-cauld horse. 
An' wi' his foot in the stirrup caught, 

Alas, was Willie's corse. 

The Clyde's broon saun is in his mouth, 

An' a gash on his noble brow, 
Frae a cruel stane or his horse's hoof — 

A waefu' sicht, I trow. 

Within the Ha' o' Abington 

Is meikle grief and pain ; 
A maiden's heart is breaking there 

That ne'er shall love again. 



The Compleat Angler. 
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N angler strayed by a river's brim, 
A blackbird sat on a lofty larch, 
And played on his golden flute a hymn, 
Tossing the notes to the winds of March. 



They echoed far through the keen blue air, 
Faint-falling on budding tree and flower 

Sweet was the lay, and the angler there 
Drank its beauty and felt its power. 

He sat him down where a celandine 
At his feet had spread its golden star, 

List'ning on to the wild bird's chime 
Still fluting and tinkling near and far. 

But soon it was that the angler's eye 
Fell bright on the beaming celandine. 

Ah ! few would deem of the silent joy 

That spring-kindled blossom oozed like wine. 

No more did he hear the blackbird's lay, 

Nor saw he the clouds of March-Browns danoe 

O'er the rippled pool, nor the trout's keen play 
And their rubied gold in the sunbeams glance. 



THE COMPLEA T ANGLER I I 

And he looked again, and, lo 1 he spied 
The wilding strawberry's russet robe — 

A wee grey flower in modest pride 
That summer turns to a scarlet globe. 

Then up came a bee mantled with sheen 

Of velvet black and of downy gold, 
By nature woven and painted, I ween, 

In a waxen palace upon the wold. 

It swung on the marvel of its wing 

That spun the air into silvery shine, 
Then fondled and kissed those sweets of spring — 

The strawberry flower and the celandine. 

The angler rose as it flew away, 

Took down his lure, and home went he ; 

As usual, he caught no trout that day, 
For love of the bird, the flower, and bee. 




The Miller's Daughter. 

HEBE'S a bonnie burn I ken 
Wimples doun a bosky glen 
'Mang lucken gowans, violets, and broom, 
Meadow queens, sweet, tall, an* fair, 
Wi' their scented yellow hair, 
Snawy stars, an' crimson bells, a' in bloom. 

There the robin's scarlet breast, 
An' the wee wren's golden crest, 

An' the shilfa's plumage dipt in sunset dyes, 
Glow an' glance the flowers amang, 
While frae brake an' bush the sang 

Of Scotland's woodland minstrels sweetly rise. 

In a siller link within 
That wee bosky burnie's din 
The miller's cottage smiles fu' clean an* neat ; 
It's wa', a lowin', hings 
Wi' honeysuckle rings 
An' rosy clusters breathing fragrance sweet. 

An' doos, wi' plumes o' snaw, 

Hens, ducks, an' geese an' a', 
Coo, cackle, craw, an' gabble roun' the doors ; 

His orchard branches shine 

Wi' ruddy fruit sae fine ; 
His skeps are filled wi' golden blood o' flowers. 
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THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER 1 3 

But the lily o' this scene 

Is she its maiden queen — 
The miller's daughter, artless, young, an' fair ;j 

Nae bird or flower I ken 

In this or ony glen 
Has voice sae sweet, or form an' hue sae rare. 

Her sunny haffits fa' 

Aroun' a neck o' snaw, 
Warm rosy cheeks, an' een like speedwells blue. 

Her lips are rosebuds sweet 

A' bathed in dewy weet. 
May wasp ne'er pree the honey o' her mou' 
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Blossom and 5ong. 

LOSSOM and song ! blossom and song 
A knoll with a mantle of golden whin, 
And fifty linnets' nests within. 



Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 
Torrents of warbles, a breeze of wings — 
"'TisMay! 'tis May!" each linnet sings. 

Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 
The crystalline Clyde is rippling by, 
The sun swims in an azure sky. 
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Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 
The trouts are flashing their shining mail 
Of rubies red and silver scale. 

Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 
An angler rests on the river's brim 
'Mong windflowers pale and violets dim. 

Blossom and song! blossom and song! 
His being thrills at the minstrels brown, 
Their love-songs wild, their golden town. 

Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 

"O Nature, lovely, pure, divine: 

In life there are no charms like thine." 

Blossom and song ! blossom and song ! 
The angler said as he gazed around, 
Drinking the beauty of sight and sound 

Blossom and song ! blossom and song ' 
'Twixt Thankerton and Coulter fair 
A bit of Paradise is there. 




The Craw and the Blackbird. 

HE craw said to the blackbird — 

" Ye sing a bonnie sang ; 
I hear ye, nicht an* mornin', 
The glens and woods amang." 
" An', frien', ye hae an unco voice, 

Sae roupit an* sae raw ; 
Ye've cracked it wi' your flytiny 
Quo' blackie to the craw. 

" Sticks, straes, ye're ever stealin* 

Frae neebor nests aroun', 
At ither's een aye dabbin', 

An* ca'in' ither loon. 
Gin ye wad haud your skraichin' din 

An' 'gree yoursels amang, 
I'm sure ye sune micht whistle, 

Like me, a bonnie sang." 

Quo' the craw unto the blackbird — 

" My frien', that canna be ; 
A jewel's in your throatie, 

In mine a rickiti6. 
But mistress craw is screamin' wud 

For me to come awa ; 
Oor wee craws maun be greetin*. 

Gude e'en. Craw, craw ! craw, craw ! " 
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Robertson's WonnerfiT Flees. 

OME, a* ye keen anglers, an' listen my lay, 

Which I can assure isna lees. 
The subject's a gran* ane, I'm certain ye'll say, 

It's Bobertson's wonnerfu' flees. 



What beauties! what buskin! what killers! what art! 

Are some o' the terms ilk ane gies, 
As he glowers wi' delight an* inspects ilka part, 

O' Bobertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

Jist look at his Zulu as black as the deil, 

An' plumed like Mephistophil6es, 
As mony troots ken'd too, as wily a chiel, 

Sic are Bobertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

His blue Hecham-Pecham wi' wings tipped wi' snaw, 

Be 't a calm, or a storm, or a breeze, 
The very first wap there's a tug an' a draw; 

I tell ye they're wonnerfu' flees. 

Then there are his Harelugs sae donsie an' grey, 
Wi* a wee ring o' gowd roun' their knees. 

Hoo the troots sook them doun it is needless to say, 
Thae are Bobertson's wonnerfu' flees. 
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Then what o' his Mallard an' what o' his Teal, 
Wi' their waiscoats a* woo* in a bleeze? 

Ah! mony a beauty they've brocht to the creel — 
Thae Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

An' wha hasna roosed his wee marly March Broon ? 

Its fame is gane over the seas; 
It's a lure baith for fishes that flee an' that soom, 

Sic are Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

His Midges, his Speeders, his Blae-wings an' a', 
His straught wings an' split wings to please, 

Hoo bonnie they look in a bunch or a raw — 
Thae Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

His rare GreenwelTs Glory an' Dougall's Delight, 

. Wi' ithers a' buskit like bees, 
To glance at them jist is a beautiful sight, 
Thae Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

Wi' sea-troot or salmon gin ye wad succeed 

Oot the water to gie them a heeze, 
Jist ha'e on your " cast " — an' ye need ha'e nae dreed- 

Some o' Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 

A' sizes, a' sorts,, an a' colours he maks, 

An' will busk ony pattern ye please ; 
In a' kinds o' water ye're sure o' " gude taks," 

Wi' Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 



Robertson's wonnerfu 9 flees 19 

Ilk pheasant, hawk, peacock, duck, woodcock, snipe, jay, 

Craw, corncrake, an' mavis he sees, 
Grouse, starling, and turkey, their plumes he maun ha'e 

For buskin' his wonnerfu* flees. 

The finest o' woo' frae the lammie's fair throat, 

Wi' the hues o' the rainbow ableeze, 
The fur o' the moudiewort, otter an* rat, 

He maks into wonnerfu , flees. 

Wi' ilk fleece, fur, feather that siller can buy, 
An* the thread that the green silkworm gies, 

A' painted an' dazzling wi' mony a dye, 
He busks up his wonnerfu' flees. 

Whenever ye hear o' a " capital creel," 

That maks ilk ane stare at the " weighs," 
Be sure that its owner — the sensible chiel — 

Had Bobertson's wonnerfu* flees. 

Whenever ye hear o' a creel come in " clean, ' 

An' the waes that such angler aft drees, 
Be sure the puir chappie, where'er he has been, 

Hadna Bobertson's wonnerfu* flees. 

A* ken that the " Angler's United " braw prize 

Sanct Mungo's chief* won it wi' ease. 
Hoo that cam' aboot there's nae need to surmise — 

He angled wi' Bobertson's flees. 



* George Hablky, Esq., President of the St. Mungo Angling Club. 
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Jist look at that chiel in the bow o' the boat, 

Amid sic a beautiful breeze, 
Yet he's not got a tail altho' six hours afloat, 

For he hasna on Robertson's flees. 

Noo look at his comrade there doon at the stern, 

See hoo wi' the greatest o' ease, 
He's hookin' the beauties as lang as your arm ; 

He's fishing wi' Robertson's flees. 

Frae Solway to Shetland where meteors gleam, 

Frae Tweed to the far Hebridees, 
There isna a loch, an' there isna a stream 

But kens weel o' Robertson's flees. 

Lochleven, Lochlomond, Loch Doon, an' Loch Awe, 
Loch Dochart, Tay, Earn, such as these, 

An' oh ! coontless ithers as broad an' as braw, 
Ha'e floated his wonnerfu' flees. 

A' rivers that Scotland, frae mountain an' glen, 

Pours into her firths an' her seas, 
Ba'e yielded their harvests, as hunners weel ken, 

To Robertson's wonnerfu* flees. 

But noo I maun finish this doggerel lay, 
Which at least if na sense, isna lees ; 

I've said nae the hauf o' the truth I could say 
Aboot 'Robertson's wonnerfu' flees. 
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Off to Loch Awe, Boys 

k FF to Loch Awe, boys I 

Off to Loch Awe ! 

Wi' Paterson, Urie, and Miller, hurrah ! 
Wi' rods an* wi' baskets an' flees buskit braw, 
Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 
Off to Loch Awe ! 

Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 

Off to Loch Awe ! 

By the Forth, an* the Allan, an* Teith, let's awa\ 

Ne'er mind though Ben Ledi be tappit wi' snaw, 

Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 

Off to Loch Awe ! 

Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 

Off to Loch Awe I 

By Loch Lubnaig, Lochearnhead, Balquidder, an' a', 

By Glen Ogle, Loch Dochart, 'mang scenery braw, 

Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 

Off to Loch Awe 1 

Off to Loch Awe, boys ! 

Off to Loch Awe ! 

Doun Cruachan*s flanks the white cataracts fa' ; 

Oh, would that our steam-steed some quicker wad draw, 

But here is Dalmally, 

An* there is Loch Awe ! 



OFF TO LOCH A WE BOYS 2$ 

Here on Loch Awe, boys ! 

Here on Loch Awe ! 

Afloat in oar boat, wi* oor rods in a raw. 

See ! Urie has hook'd ane and Paterson twa. 

By Fingal ! the fishing 

Is gran' on Loch Awe. 

Here on Loch Awe, boys ! 

Here on Loch Awe 1 

Look out ! a big bull-trout has gi'en me a draw. 

Oh, Caesar ! he's off wi* the hook in his jaw, 

Haud me ! or I'll after him 

Into Loch Awe ! 

Here on Loch Awe, boys ! 

Here on Loch Awe ! 

Prae the din an' the care o' the city awa — 

The grinding an' bickerin' bustle an* blaw — 

How pleasant to glide 

Owre the breast o' Loch Awe. 

Here on Loch Awe, boys ! 

Here on Loch Awe ! 

Wi' oor worms, an* oor flees, and oor phantoms, an* a', 

We maun fill oor baskets wi* big fish or sma', 

To gi'e Auld Sanct Mungo 

A fry frae Loch Awe. 
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Angling in Coll. 

yiVAESLIN* through the heather, 
l¥l Loupin* mossy drains, 
Boggin' in the peat dubs, 
Stachrin' ower stanes ; 

Speelin' granite bosses, 

Ilka step a slide, 
Hirslin* on your hunkers 

Doun the ither side ; 

Breengin' through the breckans, 

Sprachlin' in a scaur, 
Owre a marsh gaun plashin' 

Smear'd wi* boggy glaur ; 

Swarmin', birsie midges — 

Millions, billions — mair — 
Broo, cheeks, lugs, sharp stangin', 

Creepin , through your hair : 

By a loch you striddle, 

Ban the gusty breeze, 
Weeds an* water-lilies 

FanklhV a* your flees ; 
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Owre a trootie risin' 

Try your line to swish, 
Ahint ye heuck the heather, 

No afore the fish. 

A cyclone's howlin', whirlin', 

'Mang the surgin' rain, 
Drookit, cauld, an* dowie, 

Through 't you soom for hame ; 

Lose the airt an' hirple 

Humplocks up an' doon, 
Pechan' sair you stoiter, 

Whyles gaun back or roun\ 

Miles o' loupin', speelin\ 

Stachrin' striddlin' on, 
Win* an' torrents streamin' 

Mak' you croak an* groan. 

Fragrance o' some peat-reek, 

Gusty win's hae brocht ; 
Sune you're hame an' happy, 

A* your troubles nocht. 

Yet in sunny weather, 
On the muirland wide, 



\ 
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Wi' the Highland heather 
In its purple pride ; 

Orange-spotted pinions, 
Gleamin' dragon-flees, 

Water- violets, lilies, 
In a honnie bleeze ; 

Snawy gull an' skua, 

Gowden plover, tern, 
Soomin' in the azure 

Owre rook, heath, an* fern- 
Pleasant plies the angler 

Frae a lochan's brim, 
Slender lures, that aften 

Bring the trooties in — 

Crimson-spotted furies 
Fechtin' a* control ; 

A' I've said's nae Action, 
Angling far in Coll ! 




Dochart's Lonely Glen* 

ANG a' the scenes in Scotland, 

There isna ane I ken 
Sae deekt wi' beauty sweet and wild, 
As Dochart's lonely glen. 

Its loch is fringed wi' ferns an' woods, 

An 9 gem'd wi' islands green ; 
Its hills are laced wi' siller floods 

That feed its fairy stream. 

'Mang a' the scenes, &c. 

There nature weaves bright simmer's robe 

Wi' flowers o' fairest hue, 
The primrose sweet, the violet, 

The harebell white an' blue. 

'Mang a' the scenes, &c. 

There rains the lav'rock's music rich, 

There trills the lintie's sang, 
There flutes the thrush its mellow lay, 

The bosky woods amang. 

'Mang a' the scenes, &c. 



* 1 
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The valiant Bruce and Isabel, 
His queen sae sweet an* fair, 

Anoe, when misfortune frown'd, did find 
A woody shelter there. 

'Mang a' the scenes, &c. 

An* willing hands, an' loyal hearts, 
Did share their toil an* dool, 

An* smote the dark MacdougalTs clan 
At Milan's holy pool. 

'Mang a 1 the scenes, &c. 

O ! sweet to stray in pensive mood, 
When summer days are lang, 

Amid its mountain solitude, 

Its blossoms, streams, and sang. 

'Mang a' the scenes, &c. 



Up the Clyde, Lads, Let Us Hie ! 

Dies Cluthae, 

yiP the Clyde, lads, let us hie ! 
f#J The March-brown's on the wing, 
The lark is bugling in the sky, 

The cuckoo flutes of Spring ; 
The lambs are frisking on the wold, 

The swallows skim the stream, 
The celandines, like stars of gold, 

Beneath the hedges gleam. 

Upon the sand the coltsfoot burns, 

The primrose lights the braes, 
The sorrel, 'neath the bramble's thorns, 

Its tender bloom displays. 
By bank and rill each nook and root 

Is dash'd with violets blue ; 
Come, hasten off to Elvanfoot, 

And I shall go with you. 

The snows that whitened Tinto's crown, 

And mantled moor and lea, 
The sun at last has melted down 

And sent unto the sea. 
Off from your smoky, deadly lair, 

To where Clyde's pure and sweet ; 
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You'll find a crystal current there, 
Might lave a fairy's feet. 

The trout in gold and rubies bright 

Among the shallows lie, 
Their jewels flashing in the light, 

When leaping at the fly. 
Get out your lures and come away ; 

Cast every care aside ; 
And we shall have a glorious day — 

" A day upon the Clyde." 



The River, Loch, and Burn. 

/mX GLOEIOUS sight is the stately stream, 
%/3 Within whose bosom clear and cool 
The salmon flashes its silv'ry gleam 
On the gravel floor of bank and pool. 

Tossing and winding, by field and moor, 
Through craggy steeps and dingly dens, 

Where the glacier gnawed and the earthquake tore 
The deep ravines and echoing glens. 

O'er glittering schists and gnarled gneiss, 
And shattered blocks of ancient stone, 
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And ribb'd and sheeted rocks that press 
The fossil tooth and scale and bone. 

The mould reveals, on its rugged brink, 

The hoof-prints of the stag and fawn, 
That from their corries steal to drink 

When the mountains are red with dawn. 

On yon lone craggy, cloudy crest 

The golden eagle guards her brood ; 
The heather holds the moor-fowl's nest, 

The black cock crows within the wood. 

On restless wing the snowy gull 

Is hunting over stream and creek, 
Within its cavern damp and dull 

The otter crouches lithe and sleek. 

Like flecks of snow on the mountain flanks 

The timid, nibbling sheep abound ; 
The summer clouds in shoals and banks, 

The golden sun are floating round. 

Here shall I throw my steely lure, 
Bright with the golden pheasant's plume, 

Its painted flame on the flood shall sure 
Betray the salmon to his doom. 
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Ah ! the barb is caught in his gristly jaw ; 

He shoots and plunges away, away ; 
But in vain is his sweep and tug and draw, 

He is destined to die this day* 

From stream to pool, and from pool to stream, 
The struggling monarch fettered flies, 

Until at last, on the margin green, 
His silver stained with his blood, he lies. 

THE LOCH. 

A pleasant sight to the angler's eye 
Is the loch in its mountain biel ; 

The haunt of the glistening dragon fly, 
And the home of the glinting teal. 

A phalanx of rustling, reedy spears 

Covers its mossy margin o'er ; 
The iris its yellow banner rears, 

The royal fern its fronds and flower. 

Booking upon their emerald stems, 

O'er the ripples, lilies unfold 
Their snowy corollas — a shoal of gems, 

Pure bells of pearl with tongues of gold. 

The waves are lapping the fractured ledge 
By which our trusty pinnace lies, 
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Washing and singing through reed and sedge ; 
The hungry trout are hunting flies. 

Up with the rod, quick, on with the reel, 

Arm the line for the eager fray : 
Mallard, woodcock, harelug, starling, teal — 

Yea, any colour will suit this day. 

Or throw out the phantom, spin it deep, 

Through the lair of the ferox strong ; 
Prepared for his plunge and jerk and sweep, 

And a death struggle wild and long ; 

For here are swarms of the lusty trout, 

Of yellow flank and golden fin, 
Bright sparkling with crimson stars without, 

And with muscles of pink within. 

THE BUBN. 

A charming sight to the angler keen 

Is the burn in the bosky glen, 
Where song-birds bathe and their plumage preen, 

And its banks hide the wild bee's den. 

The youthful spring on its margin showers 

Its primrose clusters rich and gay, 
And summer bright strews her choicest flowers 

Along its fair and devious way* 

3 
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Here spreads the briar-rose, white and red, . 

The scented violet's jewelled bloom, 
The meadow-queen waves in her mossy bed 

The fragrance' from her creamy plume. 

The thorn is clad with scented snow — 
Eich jewel-clouds that bend its sprays ; 

'Mong the grassy knolls tall hyacinths blow, 
And starry pink's bright ruby rays. 

The purple bells^of the foxglove's crest, 
The bright blaze of the golden whin, 

Wave over and warm the linnet's nest, 
And callow brood of bards within. 

Brown butterflies flutter on rubied wings 
On heathbell, thyme, and gorse, and brier ; 

At gloaming the moth of sulphur swings — 
A trembling flake of living fire. 

In its dimpling pools and chatt'ring streams, 
By its falls that water moss and fern, 

The nimble trout lodges, sports and gleams, 
A little tyrant swift and stern. 

No hideous stir of worldly strife 
Afflicts the heart or wounds the ear ; 

No visions of sin in cities rife, 
The angler has to face or fear. 



THE RIVER, LOCS, ASD BURN 

For 'mid such fair scenes with pleasures pure, 
That Nature's face so sweet adom, 

He wanders hlithe over strath and moor, 
By the river, the loch, and burn. 



Wee Uenny Wren. 

f EE Jenny Wren ! 

Jinkin' thro' the thorn, 
That red wi' roses bends 

Abune the toddlin' burn. 

How trig an' tame thou art, 
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Fu' weel thou seem'st to ken 
Nae feather would I hurt 
0* wee Jenny Wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 
I ken a cozie ha' 
0' moss an' down, a wee 
Eoun' winnock in its wa' 
But big enow atweel 
To let a birdie ben — 
A fairy like thysel* — 
A wee Kitty Wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 

'Twas that gleg brain o' thine 

That thocht its oots and ins — 

Its ilka curve an' line, 

Yon gowd moss, too, thou brocht 

Frae bosky neuk an' den, 

An thy ain han's wi't bigg'd 

The beiT o* Jenny Wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 
I' thy cot I gied a keek, 
An* saw thy cleckin — ten 
Wee painted eggies sweet, 
A ferlie sicht, atweel, 
An 9 in them a' I ken 
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A woodland minstrel sleeps— 
A wee clockin wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 
A bonnie bower is yours 
'Neath yon auld mossy tree, 
That lowes wi' woodbine flowers, 
The speedwell's sapphire bloom, 
Gowden bell an' crimson gem, 
Thy hame a' sparkle roun', 
Wee Jenny Wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 
As the robin's warblins sweet, 
The blackbird's gowden bugle, 
The mavis' flute-notes deep, 
The carol o' the lav'rock, 
The lintie's cantie strain, 
I lo'e as weel the chirpin' 
0' wee Jenny Wren. 

Wee Jenny Wren ! 

Frae Gryffe come hame wi' me 

To G toun : I'll tent 

Nae skaith sail happen thee. 

A braw new cage but here 

She darted yont my ken ; 
That day I saw nae mair 
Wee Jenny Wren. 



f 




To Andrew Paterson, Esq. 

(On receiving a poetical epistle and present of a new cap, 

Hogmanay, 1866.) 

HEN statin* by the chimla cheek, 

Thick-wreathed in fragrant Cuba reek, 
Puzzled, sleepy, cauld an' crabbit, 
I'm easy fashed — a wicked habit. 
I startit as the bell gaed " ting," 
Your note wi* parcel's handed in ; 
I tried the bannet owre my broo, 
It fits me brawlie ; thanks the noo. 
But ! the pleasure readin' owre 
Your lines sae fu' o' pith an' power, 
At ance awa in thocht I flew 
To where I've angled aft wi' you — 
By Colintraive that sweetly smiles 
Amang the links o' Bute's fair Kyles ; 
An* roun' by yon strange strippit dyke 
Made up o' schist, an' stanes sic like. 
An* on to yon wee bosky burn, 
Where aft we've fished wi' sma' return. 
Noo skippin' mony rural scenes 
0' heath, an' rock, an' copse, an' streams, 
I see the burnie in the wood 
That aft we've forded when in flood, 
The last time you were on my back, 
An' ance I thocht to let you drap ; 



.* .t 



TO ANDREW PA TERSON, ESQ. ^ 

When *Peter brocht us bread an* cheese, 

•An' troots were takin' worms an* flees. ' 

Ye mind a* BuePs roarin* spate, 

When fish would only tak the bait, 

When baith oor creels o' troots were fu\ 

Not only sae — oor pootches too, 

While on the bank for want o' room, 

Were troots in humplocks — white and broon. 

Ha, talk o' angling ! sic a day 

Few sons o' Walton seldom ha'e ; 

The thocht o't will oor lifetimes be 

A source o' joy to you an' me ; 

The pleasures o' the rod and reel, 

Are joys that only anglers feel. 

O that grim winter's blasts were blawn, 

An' April spanglin' dell an* lawn, 

To leave the city's dust an' din, 

To throw the line by scaur and linn, 

Where flutes the curlew roun' the ben, 

An' calls the plover in the glen, 

To breathe the sea and mountain air 

0' Glendaruel wild and fair, 

An' you to crack a joke wi' me, 

While blithe in ither's companie. 

Dear frien' excuse this puir reply 

* Schoolmaster at Stronefean. 



{ 
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To your most welcome letter, 
I eident tried, but found that I 

Could mak it naething better. 
To you an* yours a guid new year 

Is my sincerest wish ; 
May winter bring you rowth o' gear, 

An* summer lots o' fish. 



When Brown Trout Fishing should Close. 

yX^THEN corn's fa'n to the shearer clips, 
lYJ An* broon the tatie shaws, 

The rose trees hangin' red wi' hips, 
The hawthorns red wi' haws, 
The breckans rustin' in the beil, 

The summer flow'rets gane, 
I think that ilka angler chiel 
Should lea' the troots alane. 

When hushed are a' the woodland sangs, 

An' silent is the lark, 
When ilka tree wi' russet hangs, 

An' days are short an' dark, 
Lay past your rods, an' lures, an' creels, 

An' wait for spring again ; 
Till then, I think, a' angler chiels 

Should lea' the trouts alane. 



n * 



Land of Deep Gorge and Glen. 

X&AND of deep gorge and glen, 
Lone strath and lofty ben, 
Bright stream, green island, dark loch, and red heather, 

Dense wood, and fairy dell, 

Breckan, and blossom bell. 
Who would not love thee for ever ? 

Land of the cavern dim, 

Cataract, tarn, and linn, 
Precipice, cape, creek, and cliff, thou shalt never 

Conquered be ; freedom's tree 

Ever shall shadow thee. 
Who would not love thee for ever ? 

On the grey northern main 

Mantled with mist and rain, 
Beat by the blasts and the billows together ; 

Old ocean's roughest child, 

Bugged, and stern, and wild, 
Who would not love thee for ever ? 

Sounding with minstrelsy — 

Becords of chivalry, 
Bright songs of battle that time shall not wither ; 

Land of sweet maidens fair, 

Heroes bold; Scotland dear, 
Who would not love thee for ever ? 
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They socht a' drifts ; frae ilka reel 

Lang lines were thrown, but troots were sauoy. 
They sank their flees, but micht as weel 

Hae fished upon a granite causey. 

The day wore on, but not a " fin," 

Not even a "rise" did mak' them tingle. 

Their flasks were drained, their hopes were dim ; 
They swore Loch Leven was a swindle. 

Ane thocht the loch was not to blame, 
As shoals o' beauties swam below them ; 

Ane said "There micht as weel be nane, 

When that we canna catch them ; blow them ! " 

The sun was sinking in the west, 
But still they cast, an' trolled, an' trusted, 

Eesolved to do their level best, 
As Britons always do — till worsted 1 

In vain, in vain, ye gallant three, 

In vain ye " rax" an' " strain," an " striddle ; " 
Gie up the fray ; I'm sure ye see 

Ye getna rug nor rise nor nibble. 

Then up spoke one both loud an' fell — 
He seemed in fun, he seemed in fury, 

An' swore in words I winna tell — 
(They scarce believed 'twas Mr U ie) 



i! 
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That he wad kill a troot that day — 

A troot o' one kind or anither — 
Or never mair henceforth, for aye, 

He'd fish on either loch or river. 

With that, he cries " Hurrah ! I've one I 
A beauty's on my phantom barb6d ; 

Noo, watch the oars. How true, my son I 
That 'perseverance is rewarded.' " 

"Come on," he says, fast winding up ; 

"A' troots, ye ken, were born for eatin', 
An* maist show fight when in my grup 

They're hauled alang ; but ye seem sleepinY' 

Wi' canny care he pu's him in, 

His heartie in an unco flutter ; 
But neither wi' its tail nor fin 

Does that queer beastie gie a splutter. 

" The net ! the net ! " in haste he cries ; 

I hae him hookit by the throttle." 
An' noo within the boat it lies. 

It — what ? a soda-water bottle ! 

Oh, what a blast o' mirth burst oot ! 

That showed the angler little pity ; 
For ane was t here had brocht that troot 

Frae G , filled wi' aqua vitae. 




Loch Shiel. 

H, lone Loch Shiel 1 I oft have seen 
Thy reedy mouth, and rocky stream, 
That into Moidart's briny tide 
Doth wildly plunge, or gently glide. 
Oft in my boat at early day, 
Two Celtic rowers, bronzed and grey — 
All silent, save the oar's soft plash, 
And on the prow the ripple's splash, 
And seeming on this planet fair 
As we the only beings were — 
Have steered me by Isle Fhionnan lone, 
Where rustic cross, and runic stone, 
Obstruct the earnest gazer's tread, 
And warn him he walks o'er the dead. 
By Dalelea's secluded seat — 
The bold Clanranald s grey retreat; 
Camustroloman's islet green 
With fern and whortleberry's sheen, 
And swarthy pines, whose lofty crests 
Are black and bent with herons' nests ; 
In Polloch Bay, weird, sullen, deep, 
Lodged in a fold of mountains steep ; 
By Eesipol's huge craggy flanks, 
The barren "Black Bocks'" depths and banks, 
Where I have seen the lightnings leap, 
In tangled fires, from peak to peak, 
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And heard the thunders crash and boom 
As if it were the day of doom ; 
Glens Scamadale and Alladale, 
O'er which the golden eagles sail ; 
Where croaks the raven on the crag, 
And bells the royal antlered stag ; 
By rocky point and sandy beach, 
By copse-fringed bank and mossy reach, 
By gnarled crags, with purple plumes, 
Cups, stars, and bells, of mountain blooms, 
The bright tormentil's golden cross, 
And sweet white orchis of the moss, 
With birches, alders, hazels, oaks, 
Their tresses waving o'er the rocks. 
And oft it seemed, when I was there, 
The mountain ash put in her hair 
Red clustered berries, not in vain, 
As if to tempt me back again. 
The^e wild and lonely scenes among 
I oft have angled keen and long ; 
From drifting boat on ripple's swell 
My mimic flies have often fell ; 
With line in hand, by slender hold, 
'Twixt deep and shallow, oft I've trolled, 
The salmon to his death to lure, 
Or wrestling silver trout secure, 
While nature's mountain temple round 
Brought joy serene and thoughts profound,' 



Dal whin nie. 

yjjjr GEAMPIAN hamlet, grey and lone, 
\^1 Amid a waste of heath and stone, 

Of glens, crags, corries, mountains steep, 
Of loehs and gorges black and deep, 
Near Ericht in its Alpine fold, 
Where prowls the ferox fierce and bold ; 
Where, with his scarped shoulders high, 
Ben Alder blackens all the sky ; 
Where cloudberry, and staghorn moss, 
Bare mountain blossoms— bell and cross, 
And eagle, lord of sky and crag, 
And timid hind and noble stag, 
And dusky raven, have their home, 
Beneath the vast and lonely dome. 




The dolly Anglers. 

HEKE were three jolly anglers 

To angle who did go ; 
They sailed away for Ireland, 

And landed at Dungloe. 

For they had read, or heard, or draimed — 

But which I do not know — 
Of moighty throuts that swarmed and plunged 

Within the Lake Dungloe. 
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At night, within their lodgings, 

What fun did overflow I 
Their heads were swelled with thinking 

Of the throuts in Lake Dungloe. 

With all their tackle ready, 

To bed they off did go, 
And in their draimes were hooking 

The sharks in Lake Dungloe. 

Next morning, just at breakfast, 

When all was breezy, lo! 
In pops a spalpeen keeper 

Of the purty Lake Dungloe. 

Says he — " Good morrow, gentles ; 

I've eoomed to let you know 
A phound's to pay for licence 

To fish .the Lake Dungloe." 

Pale grew the anglers' faces ; 

Each lifted up a toe, 
As if to kick the spalpeen 

'Mong the throuts in Lake Dungloe. 

But, after some mute swearing, 

They saw it was "no go" ; 
So they paid their pounds in silence 

To the ghoul of Lake Dungloe. 
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" An' I may as well inform you," 

Says he, "before I go, 
It is fifteen shillings weekly 

To fish the Lake Dungloe." 

The anglers stared at other ; 

Their thoughts I well did know. 
Each paid his fifteen shillings 

To fish the Lake Dungloe. 

Then away they went and angled — - 
And that they can, I know — 

From 10 to 6, hard thrashing 
The precious Lake Dungloe. 

You guess they thirty throuts had? < 
Ah, no, my friend 1 hot so ; 

But that by ten divided 

They killed in Lake Dungloe. 

But Patience is an angler, 
And Hope, 'tis said, is so ; 

Next morning they are thrashing 
Two other Lakes Dungloe— 

Meenlecknalore and Tully, 
On which no wind can blow. 

Four miles that night they travelled, 
With one throut, to Dungloe I 
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Next day these jolly anglers, 

With spirits rather low, 
And faces long, did "car it" 

For ever from Dungloe. 

And as they slowly took their rout 

Along the Island green, 
They thought — M We went to hook the trout, 

But hooked ourselves have been. 1 



Gathering of the Clans. 

EEAGMBNT 
(From M.S. poem "The Forty-Fivk"). 

HE Allan twines its verdant strath 
With silver links in leafy bowers, 
And cherishes beside its path 
The loveliest of Scotland's flowers. 
The willow o'er its beauty slants, 
The brier rose and yellow broom, 
The fern and alder, fringe its haunts, 
That glow with verdure and with bloom. 
The crimson-spotted trout hath here, 
In pool and stream, its wat'ry den ; 
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The ousel's hidden home is near, 
And nest of sable water-hen. 
Strathallan down the clansmen strode, 
O'er moorland, meadow, mound, and road ; 
A many-coloured cloud they seemed, 
Just fallen from the setting sun, 
While all its mantling brilliance beamed 
1 Along the paths they marched upon. 
Now sixty other heroes came — 
Macdonalds from the " Weeping Glen," 
Where Coe's lone stream may still be heard 
Bewailing those there massacred. 
And joined them too, at Conagan, 
Three hundred of Macgregor's clan, 
Their ample bonnets plumed with pine, 
The bold Macgregor's ancient sign, 
Their fearless ruddy chieftain led, 
All glowing in his tartans red. 
The islesmen from Lochlomond fair, 
And shepherds from its Ben were there, 
From Eowardennan to the Snaid ; 
The shielings on Loch Chon's dark side 
Sent sons and sires ; from mountain slopes ' 
That form Loch Katrine's dells and copse, 
Prom lone Glengyle's wild solitudes 
Unto the Trossachs' tangled woods, 
From solitary homes afar 
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By Lochs Achray and Vennachar, 
Balquidder's braes that shade Loch Voil, 
By fair Loch Ard and Aberfoyle, 
Macgregor's hardy clansmen came, 
In kilts and plaids that flashed like flame. 




Where gat ye a* the Troots, my Chiel? 

HEBE gat ye a* the troots, my chiel? 

They're beauties, ilka ane. 
And what was't that ye lured them wi' 

Frae under stick an' stane ? 

" I've angled noo for forty years, 
In mony a loch an' stream, 
But sic a splendid tak' o' troot ! 
It's like a perfect dream." 

11 1 gat them in Lochleven braid, 
That ilka angler kens, 
An' wi' a single cast o' flees 
That a' its witchcraft len's. 

11 Look! there they are. Did e'er ye see 
To nature lures sae true ? 
'Twas these that brocht the beauties up, 
An' filled my creel sae fu\" 
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" I trow that ye are richt, my Men' ; 
Nocht's surer than ye're richt ; 
I've Scotland fished, but finer flees 
Ne'er dazzled in my sicht. 



" Noo, as ye seem an angler true, 
I ken ye will me tell 
Where ye gat siccan bonnie flees — 
Or busk'd ye them thysel ? 

" Me busk sic flees ! Me. busk ! Na, na I 
There's not a man but one 
In Scotland wide can busk sic flees ; 
That's Willie Eobertson." 

" Weel, that is strange ! as yesterday, 
Competing on Loch Awe, 
When twenty boats were out — each boat 
Wi* anglers in it twa — 

" The sun went down ; we reached the pier ; 
A doctor won the prize, 
His basket reamin' owre wi' troot, 
An' a' a sonsie size. 

" For me, I had but eight or ten, 
The buik o' wee cigars ; 
Maist ithers clean, or three or four ; 
I've seert some bigger parrs. 
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" Ye may be sure we croodit roun' 
The son o' iEsculap', 
Wi' open mouths an* starin' een, 
At sic a splendid crap'. 

" But when to sober sense again 
We had a wee come roun', 
• Let's see your flees! where gat ye them?' 
Frae forty throats did soun\ 

" His flee-book wide the doctor spread ; 
Ilk e'e upon it shone. 
' These are my flees,' he said, ' an' busked 
By Willie Bobertson.' 

" Wi' twa sic taks frae twa braid lochs, 
Wi' lures o' ae man's skill, 
Shows he is maister o' his art, 
An* kens hoo troots to kill. 

•' It's weel to know the water, and 
To hae your tackle fine, 
A rod that's licht an' balanced, 
O' gut a slender line ; 

V But what is needfu', be ye sure, 
Gae angle where you please, 
To fill your creel wi' bonnie fish 
Are siccan buskit flees." 




Sunset and Night in the Highlands. 

'HE Sun flamed over Harris' Sound, 
His western radiance burned around, 
Wide weltering down Ocean old ; 
The islands glowed with rose and gold. 

Clear violet and orange wisp, 

Pale em'rald fleece of gauzy mist, 

Soft scarlet streak, pure opal flake, 

Shone in the heavens' vast azure lake 

In gorgeous pageantry. 

Then grew the ethereal splendour dim, 

As, sinking over Ocean's rim, 

He closed his golden eye. 

The shining summer day was spent, 

And Night athwart the firmament 

Then drew her sable curtain far 

That glowed with many a silver star, 

While floated in the spangled gloom 

A slender crescent of the Moon. 

The heather-scented breeze had died ; 

No ripple wrinkled Ocean's tide ; 

And in the Atlantic's bosom blue 

The burning heavens seemed burning too. 

Of glen and woodland, moor and hill, 

The pleasant voices all were still — 

So silent all I well could hear 
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My heart-throbs pulsing quick and clear. 

On such a night it is that man 

Cannot refrain the heavens to scan ; 

And upwards as his eyes are cast, 

The gleaming glories, solemn, vast, 

His futile vanities repress, 

And make him feel his nothingness, 

As, with a sad and broken sigh, 

He shrinks, and murmurs — "What ami?" 




The Dill. 

LIMMEEING 'mang the archin' grasses, 
Doun the brae, and thro* the glen, 

Here it pauses, there it passes, 
Glintin' to its native ben. 

O'er the glancin' pebbles roamin', 

Bickerm* in a mossy neuk, 
Doun a shelvy fa* gaun foamin', 

Trottin' roun a thrawart crook, 

Oroonin' through a lanely planting 

Sparklin' like a siller string, 
'Mang the roots and rashes chantin', 

Toddlin' on wi' merry din, 
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A stainless mirror here it's gleamin', 
Silent, in a frame o' flowers, 

There in amber ringlets streaming 
Doun amang its native bowers. 

Noo 'mang reedy tufts it's carpin', 
Dreepin', dimplin' doun the dale, 

Like a gleesome fairy harpin' 
In her cell o' roses pale ; 

On its breast the sunbeams glancin', 
Butterflies on wings of flame, > 

In its heart the minnows lancin', 
Crystal darts, in sportive game. 

Wrinklin , > dimplin', lurkin', leerin', 
Bows the tiny flood o' dew, 

Stotin', stenin', poutin', peerin', 
Eoun' the link and o'er the broo, 

Hast'ning on it kensna whither, 
Warpin' mony a grot an' steep, 

Till it gains the sweepin' river, 
Bowin' to the moanin' deep. 



To a Violet on Cathkin Braes. 

yTVEE blue and golden flower, 
1TI Gemming the brae, 

Where in youth's sunny hour 

Oft did J stray, 
Gathering thy kindred 

With fondness aglow, 
Bearing them down 

To the valley below. 

Why with the snowdrop 

To bloom dost thou vie ? 
The sleet clouds of winter 

Still darken the sky ; 
Thy sweet fragile blossom, 

Thy tender green stem, 
The frost with its crystal flow'rs 

Soon shall shroud them. 

Hath the sprites of the iris, 

Of its azure and gold, 
Wove thy velvety petals 

That burn on the mold, 
And strewn them like jewels . 

By wood, vale, and glen, 
To refine man's gross nature 

By gazing on them?- 
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Hath the fairies thy rootlets 

Endowed with the power 
Of secreting the perfume 

That floats from thy fiWr ? 
Ah, vainly I question 

For what can I know, 
Thy mystery's as great 

As the hill's where you grow. 



In Memoriam. 

DUNCAN STEWAET, Esq., 

An Original Member of the St. Mungo Angling Clitb. 

Died 31st July, 1886. 

I. 
lffk IGH forty chequered years have passed 
\J^ Since first my hand he kindly pressed ; 

They loved him most who knew him best 
From year to year, from first to last. 

II. 

Unselfish, genial, just, was he, 

At others' sorrows always sad, 

At others' welfare always glad ; 

His kindly heart nought else could be. 



J 
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III. 

No doubts belie the thoughts I speak ; 
I knew him long, and proved him well ; 
'Tie but the simple truth I tell, 
For which, I find, my words are weak. 

IV. 
Oft have we strayed by loch and stream, 
Our fancies mingling as they met ; 
To live was pleasure, and we set 
No bounds unto life's golden dream. 

V. 

The azure sky, the purple hills, 
For us did shine, and for us glowed ; 
The woodland music for us flowed, 
And danced for us the mountain rills. 

VI. 

When autumn smiled among her sheaves, 
With blushing fruit her branches hung, 
When summer's festive songs were sung, 
And showered to earth the russet leaves,— 

VII. 
The stream and loch, in gleam and gloom, 
We haunted till the wintry rain 
Forbade ; we yearned for spring again ; 
We never thought that death would come — 
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VIII. 

So sudden, so remorseless, soon, 
And strike to blackness all our light, 
Our golden hopes and visions blight, 
When life was in its mellow noon. 

IX. 

friendly soul ! whatever sphere 
Now holds thee in immortal bliss, 
We'd rather had thee still in this, 
For few like thee inhabit here. 

X. 

The pleasant thoughts, that seldom sleep, 
Of all thou didst and wast to me, 
When passing through my memory, 
Are sweet in sadness calm and deep. 

XI. 

1 lay this tribute on the tomb 
Where sleeps thy form I held so dear, 
Thy happy voice no more I hear, 
Thy kindly smile is veiled in doom. 

XII. 

Thy random jests replete with thought 
Of wisdom's gold and humour's wine, 
That from mine eyes the welling brine, 
Distilled by laughter, oft have brought,— 



XIII. 

No more shall cheer me as I press 
Along the rugged paths of life, 
Nor counsel how to ease the strife, 
Or make its wounds and sorrows less. 



3 Bit of the West Highlands. 

©ARK Ronan's headlands breast the waves 
That gnaw their cliffs and scoop their caves 
Where rolls the Minch its billows blue, 
Where tempests rage, and calms are tew, 
And all the north, east, southern sky 

5 
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Is pierced with mountains proud and high. 

In " Isle of Mist" the Coolins rank 

The splintered peak and craggy flank; 

Ben Nevis glooms, a mighty mass, 

Deep scarred with gorge and glen and pass ; 

Mull's bleak Benmore's high summit proud 

Scowls down upon the thunder-cloud ; 

Huge Eesipol's black rocky sides 

Guard lone Loch Shiel from Sunart's tides ; 

Green Jura's cold volcanic cones, 

Ben Dorain, where the tempest moans ; 

Vast granite-hearted Cruachan's peak ; 

Glenorchy's mountains bold and bleak ; 

While thick and far, rough, savage, lone, 

Eidge towers o'er ridge in waves of stone. 

Wide scattered on the azure sea, 

From Mull's wild shores to mild Tiree, 

The Treshnish islands mock the waves 

That thunder into Staffa's caves, 

Whose huge basaltic columns, bent, 

The ocean billows bared and rent, 

Disclosing where the shudd'ring earth 

Had given floods of lava birth; 

While further on the restless main 

Is seen Iona's hallowed fane — 

The lonely shrine where heaven's pure light 

First fired the gloom of Scotland's night. 
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From Murchan's Ard to Arisaig — 
A shattered vision vast and vague, 
Behold a wild and wondrous scene ! 
Where ocean's waves have plunged and played 
For ages ceaseless, and have frayed 
The shingly beach and shelving shore, 
And sculptured crag and headland hoar 
With creek anc cave between, 
And ground the flinty gneiss to sand, 
And piled its mounds along the land 
Where spined sea holly, rigid, low, 
And sapless bent for ever grow. 
, But other sights, I ween, are there 
Of nature's beauty, wild and fair, 
When summer with her flow'ry band 
Reflects the heavens on sea and land. 
On shelving cliffs and crags aslant, 
Of gannet, gull, and cormorant, 
A thousand nests do lie, 
While, flutt'ring in a snowy cloud, 
The parent birds are screaming loud, 
And through them oft is seen to dart, 
With outstretched neck, the dusky scart ; 
No wilder bird doth fly. 
Rough glistening reefs on which the swell 
Of ocean breaks with thund'rous knell 
Like bones of a leviathan 
That Hebridean seas o'erran. 
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Lone grottoed coves whose sands are shells- 

Now tenantless those wondrous cells — 

Whose walls and spirals, rent and crusht, 

Seem fractured pearls and silver dust. 

And here are many a crystal pool, 

With life marine all teeming full — 

Sand-star, algae, anemone, 

Produced by ocean's sorcery. 

Firm grasping at the bank o'erhead 

That bounds, mayhap, a streamy scene, 

The ash is gay with rowans red; 

Of Scotland's glens the sylvan queen. 

The silver birch and tangled oak 

With verdure wreathe the gnarled rock, 

The foxglove waves its fairy plumes, 

The gentian blue beside it blooms, 

The golden gorse and purple heath, 

The woodbine's fragrant twining wreath 

Fern, moss, and wild rose, sable sloe, 

In green moist dell and cranny grow, 

That smile on ocean's tide, 

While on the moorland lone and far 

A cot-house twinkling like a star 

May only be descried ; 

Yet northwards by that rugged shore 

The home of man increase th more, 

Where rustic shielings may be seen 

By circling bay and valley green. 



r 




Get Heady, Lads, your Fishing Gear 

ET ready, lads, your fishing gear 

The rain at last is falling ; 
The rivers, long so low and clear, 
Will soon be brown and brawling. 
Get out your flies of many dies, 
And banish care and sorrow ; 
Your rods and reels, your lines and creels, 
The fish will feed to-morrow. 

Get ready, lads, your fishing gear, 

You must be early waking ; 
The lark's song to the dawn you'll hear, 

And see the morning breaking. 
Its fragrant breath from wood and heath, 

Where blooms the lovely Flora, 
Will make you glow ; and this I know, 

We'll have rare sport to-morrow. 

Get ready, lads, your fishing gear ; 

The warm west wind is rustling 
The robes of June, while far and near 

Keen anglers sure are bustling. 
The cloudy skies will suit our flies 

On water broad or narrow — 
On pool or stream, and 'twill be seen 

We'll have a haul to-morrow. 
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Get ready, lads, your fishing gear ; 

Our gentle art's a river 
Of purest joy, that's always clear, 

And will be so for ever. 
From Sutherland to Solway's strand, 

From bonnie Doon to Yarrow ; 
Such weather will all anglers thrill, 

Their creels to fill to-morrow. 



An Angling Idyll. 

^JJN angler was fishing a lone Irish stream, 
y J And trouts he had caught but a few, 

When up came a cow followed by a colleen, 
He looked and he thought " surely this is a dream " 
And a beautiful one it is too. 

"You see I am fishing," the angler spoke out, 

Says the maid, "then your sport must be poor 
As the stream is too shallow and swift hereabout, 
But I'll show you a pool that is swarming with trout 
If you choose to come round by the moor." 

Away went he wounded by Cupid's keen dart, 

The silk net of love he was in, 
For her beauty bewitching had gone to his heart, 
And he thought " from this maiden I never can part;" 

Sure love is a curious thing. 
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And sweet was her converse that fluttered and sang 
Through wild flowers and ferns as they wrought, 
And rich was her laughter that rippled and rang 
And through his young bosom shot many a pang, 
Which to feel rather pleasant he thought. 

Her cheeks like two roses with crimson did blush, 

Her eyes were as black as a sloe, 
Her lips were two cherries which scarlet did flush — 
Two cherries an angler would tenderly crush, 

Her hair was the wing of a crow. 

Then they came to the pool and it every bit looked 

What the eye of an angler could wish, 
And the very first cast what a plunger he hooked, 
How wild in the water, how dainty when cooked ; 

A beauty it was of a fish. 

The colleen's away with her cow, and alone 

The angler is thrashing the stream ; 
From that pool in an hour he caught nearly a stone 
Of big yellow beauties as broad's they were long, 

When up again came the colleen. 

"What a lot of fine trouts, sir, sure stop you must now 

As your creel to the top is nigh full, 
Come up to our cottage, I've milked the brown cow, 
And have a nice drink, and I'm sure you'll allow 

I told you the truth of the pool." 
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His heart light with love, his creel heavy with trout 

With the maiden the angler's away 
To her home hung with roses and woodbine about, 
While ducks, hens, and geese, quack, crow, cackle, and shout 

And the garden with blossom is gay. 

In a snug little parlour the angler now sits 

And the maid with her mother are there, 
Of milk from the brown cow and potheen he sips 
And he's pressed oft to taste them, but Kathleen's sweet lips 

To taste he would rather prefer. 

They talked of the weather, the crops and the kine, 

The pigs, and the poultry, and trout, 
And the longer he sat seemed the shorter the time, 
For Kathleen's bright beauty and wit did combine 

To make him her lover devout. 

When sunset was glowing on moorland and farm 

The angler was wending for home, 
With his creel on his back, and his rod on his arm, 
And his thoughts full of Kathleen so winning and warm ; 

That night he slept little or none. 

The last of the angler I heard he was seen 

With two gallant boys by his side, 
And an arm twined in his, on his shoulder did lean 
His wife and their mother, the little colleen 

Of his bosom the joy and the pride. 



j 
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Then an uncle of Kathleen's, I heard with a stare, 

Who owned an estate and much wealth 
Had gone to his rest and made Kathleen his heir, 
Which did not surprise me, for troth I declare 
I think I'd have done so myself. 



The News Bov. 



' ^T^IMES, Gitiz, News, sir; third edish ! " 
4 Said a wee city arab to me, 

Wi' his hackit red hauns, an' his smootie bit phiz, 
An* the gleg licht o' fun in his e'e. 

His hair's unkaimed, his elbows oot ; 

At the knees his bit breekies are gone ; 
His claes queerly patched up wi* mony a cloot 

The laddie himsel' has put on. 

On his feetie for shoon there's glaur, 

Yet he heeds na the bite o' the cauld 
As he jouks through the crowd or rins into the car, 

Crying "Times, Citiz, News," fu' bauld. 

An orphan the laddie may be, 

Or a puir widow mither may hae, 
Or a doylt drucken faither, and what cares he 

What his wife an' his bairnies dae. 
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When at nicht roun' the fire callans meet 

As cosie an' warm's they can wish, 
The laddie is oot on the dinsome street, 

Crying " Times, Citiz, News," ilk edish — 

On, on, till the late, dark hours, 

In the crush o' the crowded ways ; 
An* kennin nocht o' the fields or flow'rs, 

The puir callan thus spends his days. 

Then the tired city bee hame flees 

To his byke in some wynd's dark den 
Wi* his wee pickle honey — his bits o' bawbees 

Oh, wha wadna pity the wean ! 

Though the wee Glasgow callan fu' fell 

In poverty's steeped to the lips, 
Yet mony I ken, ance as puir as himsel , 

Noo owning their shares an' their ships, 

Though sellin' o' papers the noo, 

The time yet may come (wha can tell ?) 
When the gleg brain that's growin' behin' his steep broo 

May edit a paper itsel\ 



Come, a' ye dolly 3nglers< 

eOME, a' ye jolly anglers, 
An' listen to my sang ; 
It's a' aboot an anglin' trip, 
An' winna keep ye lang. 
Wi' canty heart an' rowth o' flees, 

A'e bonnie morn in June, 
I startit wi' the doctor 

For a day upon Loch Doon. 

The sun was bleezin' up the sky, 

The air was fresh an' warm, 
As on we sped fu' swiftly 

By meadow, field, an' farm. 
The birdies blithe were singin', 

To cheer ilk fishin' loon, 
When I gaed wi' the doctor 

For a day upon Loch Doon. 

Wi' jokes an' cracks an' happy thochts 

O' hoo the troots we fleeched, ' 
The time flew past till safely 

Dalmellington was reached ; 
An' there I spent a merry nicht 

Next mornin', risin' soon, 
I startit wi' the doctor 

For a day upon Loch Doon. 
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Oh, what a wealth o' beauty 

In the bosom o' Ness Glen ! 
It's ca'd the Ayrshire Trossachs, 

And weel deserves the name. 
The woodland minstrels carolled ; 

The river purl'd in tune, 
As I cleekit wi' the doctor 

On the banks o' bonnie Doon. 

At last we fell to anglin', 

An' blithesome baith were we, 
For fish were takin' freely 

Baith tail an* bobber flee. 
Oor boatman crawed fu' croosely, 

Sae mony trooties broon 
I hookit wi' the doctor 

That day upon Loch Doon. 

Oh, far an' near I've wandered 

By Scotland's lochs an' streams, 
An' mony pleasant fishin' days 

An' mony merry e'ens 
I've had wi' brither anglers, 

But that day was the croon, 
I angled wi' the doctor 

Fu' blithe upon Loch Doon. 



I 
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Dawn in the Highlands. 

'HE crimson banners of the dawn 
Streamed in a sky of blue and fawn ; 
Each mountain flank and frowning steep, 
Was mantled o'er with purple deep ; 
Save some grey banks of vapour, far, 
That hung in curls o'er cliff and scaur, 
But with his golden lances bright 
The sun shall awe them into flight — 
Save where the whirlwind's drifts of snow, 
Unmelted by the summer's glow, 
In lonely corrie high inurned, 
With pink and crimson radiance burned ; 
And where the sombre pines aspire, 
Their plumes aflame with golden fire ; 
While all the moorland sparkled bright 
With dewy diamonds sown by night. 
Ah ! little city folks can deem 
The fragrant splendour of the scene 
That clears the soul of earthly leaven, 
And thrills it with a glimpse of Heaven, 
When from the east in regal state, 
The sun flames out the rosy gate, 
And over mountain, glen, and dale, 
His shining yellow hair doth trail — 
The airy, changing, brilliant hues, 
That nature's wondrous face suffuse — 
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The silence and the solitude, 
By which supremely is subdued 
Man's pride and pomp, and all that's his, 
And show him what a moth he is. 



The Pleasures of Angling. 

^JNJMANG the pleasures life can yield, 
\2j There's ane that's brighter than them a' ; 
It leaves nae pang in youth or eild 
And lasts when ithers dwine awa\ 

It thrills the heart wi' ardent joy, 

It weans the mind frae wordly wealth, 

' It brightens up the drowsy eye, 

Embrowns the cheek wi' ruddy health. 

Not 'mid the city's smoke and din, 
Where weary hearts and strifes abound, 

Nor mansions gay, nor halls within, 
This guileless pleasure's to be found. 

But by lone lochs and winding streams, 
Amang the mountains, straths, and glens, 

By hazel shades, and woodland scenes, 
And flow'ry meads and fairy dens ; 
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Sweet singing birds and browsing kine, 
And nibbling sheep wi' fleeces white ; 

And harvests in their youth so fine, 
'Neath shading clouds or green delight. 

An angler see by yonder stream, 

Who hirpling through the fern and thyme. 
With nimble sweep and eyes a-gleam, 

Across the ripples throws his line. 

He is alone — no soul is near, 

No ! not alone I trow is he. 
Sweet nature whelms him wi' her cheer 

Of matchless charms and melody. 

His locks are thin and gray, his face 
Is channel'd deep with age and pain, 

But near the river's gleam and race 
He feels himself a boy again. 

Since jocund youth he hath pursued 
His simple pastime far and near, 

And oft in pensive solitude, 

He^ wanders by the lochan dear, 

And lives again those happy days, 
Nae mair he e'er shall see again, 

Tho' time can never them erase 
Prom memory's reflective train. 
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Amang the pleasures life can yield, 
The love o' angling croons them a' ; 

It leaves nae pang in youth or eild, 
And lasts when ithers dwine awa'. 



Angling on Lochassapoll. 

T was upon an August day, 
That up a glen I took my way, 
With John, my gillie, bronzed and grey, 
To angle on Lochassapoll. 

The wind was squally, strong, and loud; 
Mull's mountains wore their misty shroud, 
And overhead the gloomy cloud, 
Sailed sullen o'er Lochassapoll. 

At length we reached our trusty boat, 
That like a duck doth swim, I wot ! 
Then soon it's launched and sways afloat, 
On rolling dark Lochassapoll. 

" Now, John," I to my gillie said, 
" You know the bullrush reedy bed, 
Pull up to that, I'll walk instead, 
And join you there by 'Assapoll 
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John pulled through clouds of foam and fume, 
I strode through heather, brackens, broom, 
Till in a creek, mid mountain bloom, 
We rested by Lochassapoll. 

The sou'-west cyclone that had roared, 
And whirling torrents that had poured 
Throughout the night, their ire had lowered 
And calmer grew Lochassapoll. 

Soon off we floated for "a rise, ,, 
My cast had four Lochleven flies, 
With tingling nerves and eager eyes 
I drifted on Lochassapoll. 

Some fleeting minutes scarce had past, 
As by a rocky shore I cast, 
My reel went screaming loud and fast — 
A salmon on Lochassapoll. 

He leaped — a beauty in the air, 
And shook his silver spangles there, 
Then took my flies I know not where, 
Except into Lochassapoll. 

Another cast was quickly on, 
Then o'er the little billows thrown, 
And lo ! ere fifty yards we'd gone — 
A salmon on Lochassapoll. 
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He, like a comet on my hook, 
Bushed wildly off and also took 
My flies, as, mad, he tore and shook, 
Away into Lochassapoll. 

" Oh this will nefir do," said John, 
" A stooter cast you must put on," 
No sooner said was this than done, 
That day upon Lochassapoll. 

For three long hours with sea-trout flies, 
I fished but never got " a rise," 
Till hunger told us 'twould be wise 
To luncheon by Lochassapoll. 

We beached the boat 'mong rocks and sand, 
The stern afloat, the bow on land, 
Appeased our hunger quickly, and 
Still bent to fish Lochassapoll 

Lochlevens of the largest size, 
Had now replaced my sea-trout flies, 
Then stepping to the stern I " cries " 
" Push off into Lochassapoll." 

My line into the loch I cast, 
At once like lightning off it flasht, 
Till forty yards went swishing past — 
A salmon on Lochassapoll. 
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Away the boat has left the shore, 
I play the fish, John plies the oar, 
"Oh, keep him from the weeds, sir, or 
You'll loose him on Lochassapoll." 

We quickly pulled into the deep, 
He rose and dived with tug and sweep, 
But strange, he never gave a leap 
That day from out Lochassapoll. 

At last, when half-an-hour had flown, 
, Of fighting such as ne'er was known, 
I almost wishing he was gone 
Away into Lochassapoll. 

I pulled him gently to the bow, 

And John who knew both when and how 

To gaff a salmon, did it now, 

And raised him from Lochassapoll. 

His back was of the rainbow's gleen, 
His corselet of the silver's sheen ; 
A fresher beauty broad and clean, 
Ne'er swam within Lochassapoll. 

Soon after, over rocky ground, 
Near shallow cliffs with heather crowned, 
While drifting, "scream!" my reel rushed round- 
A salmon on Lochassapoll. 
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He took a wild and whirling leap, 
Then plunged his silver in the deep, 
And off ; but left my cast to sweep 
Again upon Lochassapoll. 

Oh ! fresh was he from ocean's tide, 
Where rolls the Minch its waters wide, 
And now he scorned with haughty pride 
My "red and teal" on 'Assapoll. 

We drifted next a Orannog by, 
Where heavy fish are said to lie, 
And while my line I lightly ply, 
Beside it on Lochassapoll, 

A broad blue back, a dorsal fin, 
An instant aimed my lure to win, 
A swirl, a gurgle, and a spin ; 
He's off into Lochassapoll. 

I searched my flies and in dismay, 
Found the last salmon broke away 
My "tail hook" at the bend that day, 
When cheated on Lochassapoll. 

By which this last fish lost was sure ; 
It rose unto the barbless lure — 
A " red and teal;" from Manse to Scoor 
"The fly" upon Lochassapool. 
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The sun now flamed down ocean old, 
And burnished Staffa with his gold, 
And all the mountains proud and bold, 
That rise around Lochassapool. 

I lingered, gazing on the scene 
Of purple heath, and bracken green, 
Of lisping rill and spangled sheen, 
That glowed around Lochassapoll, 

• 

And thought how lovely Nature is, 
How bountiful and pure her bliss, 
And what a wondrous world is this 
As seen around Lochassapoll. 

Then down the glen I took my way, 
To near Bunessan's circling bay, 
And never shall forget the day — 
Five salmon on Lochassapoll. 



From " Robert Bruce, King of Scotland." 

(A MS. DRAMA ) 

Bruce, after his coronation and subsequent defeat at the battle of 
Methven, led the remnant of his little army along the banks of Loch 
Tay and finally camped by Loch Dochart. Here he was attacked by 
Macdougall of Lorn and his clan, with the vassal clans of Macnab of 
Glendochart and of Macnaughton of Dunderaw, Lochf yne. Macdougall 
sought to avenge the death of his wife's father, the Red Corny n, whom 
Bruce had killed at the altar in Freres' Kirk, near Dumfries. This, 
the battle of Dal Righ (the King's Field), was fought near Tyndrum, 
where Bruce had his now famous brooch torn from his plaid when in 
single conflict with Macdougall, or, as some say, he had to leave it in 
the dying grasp of a Mackeoch, one of Macdougall's followers. I may 
here mention that the Brooch of Lorn, as sung by Scott in his "Lord of 
the Isles," is presently shown in the Glasgow Exhibition, 1901.* 

In the interval between the II. and III. Scenes the battle of Dal Righ 
has been fought. Douglas (the Good Sir James) is the person who 
eventually carried Brace's heart to the Holy Land. ^ Edith is the King's 
niece. Colin is henchman to Douglas. * ■ -V r '"* ' ' * 7 CXi * " " - 

SCENE I. iw'A.V r^eU'iie^-j 

bruce's camp by loch dochart, 

breadalbane. morning. 

Douglas and Edith. 
Douglas — 

The slumbrous orange sunset of last eve, 

Through which the twilight walked in mantle grey, 

Leading the star-robed night, is yet unquenched ; 

And, see, the morn in gorgeous vesture clothed 

• Lent by Captain A. J. Macdougall, of Macdougall. IV> n c 7 ' . C " * « 
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Wades through the diamonds of yon mountain's crown. 

The earth is rolling in a welt 'ring flood 

Of hazy gold — the hot light of the sun. 

The speckled-breasted lark runs from its nest, 

A fount of music bursting in its heart, 

Thence climbs the sky on quiv'ring russet wing, 

Sprinkling around a shower of sparkling song. 

The brown thrush revels on his woodland flute, 

Mad with the melody himself doth make ; 

And, rocking blithe on golden sprays of broom, 

Eose linnets, with a red flow'r on their breasts, 

And lintwhites, wildly warble to the morn. 

Edith — 

Of all the months o' th' year, I love June best, 

And mostly where 'tis linked with blue-eyed May ; 

But this day more than all June's golden flock 

Is dear to me, for on it I was born. 

'Tis strange, so far as memory can reach, 

I have observed it always radiant 

With summer beauty, as the present is. 

Douglas — 

Ah ! 'tis because my Edith's mind and face 

Were moulded by the lustre of that day ; 

For summer, seeing all her features glow 

Upon thine infant visage, was so pleased 

Its every hour she stamp'd with beauty's seal. 
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But at the winter solstice was I born, 

And yet I throb with joy to look upon 

The lake's pure ripples sparkling in the sun 

And lisping on the ledges fringed with fern, 

The mountain streams rush down their rocky floors, 

Glens draped with flowers, hills with heather red, 

The azure heavens lit with sunny fire, 

The woodlands vocal with their plumaged bards, 

Not nature silent, bleak, or wildly lash'd 

With winter's raving winds and icy thongs.} 

Edith — 

It follows, then, that nature doth not shape 
The mind and face to th* season of its birth. 
But Douglas, pray, to-day where dost thou angle ? 

Douglas — 

In Fillan, love, my gins are thickly set 
Along a bosky stretch of stream and pool, 
Where many a noble salmon breasts the flood, 
Blue-backed and corseleted with silver mail. 
And trout with rubied flanks and oars of gold 
Lodge in the eddies where the ledges jut, 
Plumed with the royal fern, blue gentian, 
The slender hair-bell, and orange asphodel. 
Do come with me, dear Edith ; we shall take 
An easy path that skirts the forest pines 
Grown old with brooding over Fillan's beauty ; 
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Where blue moths ripple o'er the red-heath bells, 
And russet butterflies, with eyes i' their wings 
Of orange and crimson, nimble, keen of sight, 
Like flakes of sunset flutter o'er the flowers. 
There builds the yellow-banded mountain bee 
Its waxen-terraced palace ; there doth hunt 
The lustrous dragon-fly, and thou shalt mark 
The swift rotation of the gauzy wings 
Of that plumed, steel-clad, vizored, insect shark, 
Which shoot it backwards, forwards, make it hang 
A shim'ring beauteous wonder in the air. 
I'll show thee where the golden-crested wren 
Hath built her mossy house — a fairy cot, 
With arch6d porch, in leafy thicket hid, 
Hung round with fragrant honeysuckle lamps, 
And in it ten red-spotted orbs, in these 
Ten infant wrens. 

Edith — 

Oh, Douglas, how thine eyes 
Delight in prying into nature's works ! 

Douglas — 

On these it is our purest passions feed ; 

By these it is we know the thoughts of God 

Embalmed in vital marvels, flushed with beauty. 

Earth's mantle glows with living mysteries ; 

No leaf, bud, blossom, blade, stem, seed, but shows 
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The cunning witchery of nature's chisel 

In flutings, curvings, veiny filaments ; 

Her pencil's graceful paths and pallet's wealth 

In tender traceries and radiant tints. 

The red-armed pine that plumes the vast Benmore, 

Nursing its scented cones in the eye o' th' sun, 

Its golden wood ringed by a thousand years, 

Its giant trunk encased in burnished mail ; 

The azure bell that nods on Fillan's banks, 

Whose slender stem scarce bears the bee's caress 

As't sucks the nectar of the flower's white throat, — 

Were moulded by sweet nature's plastic art. 

I'll show thee what the linnet can construct, 

And little brain devise — a mossy cup 

Laced round with wrinkled grass and withered straw, 

With hair and wool and down made warm within, 

And curtained rich with yellow sprays of furze, 

Or hung with roses red in bud and flower ; 

No princess' couch was ever deck't with such 

Fair hangings or so bright a coverlet. 

There broods the linnet mother with spread wings 

Above her tiny globes of tender blue, 

All spotted thick with purple, black, and red, 

In which a fairy choir of minstrels grow 

That soon will carol on their little harps, 

And sprinkle music through the copse and dells. 

I'll take thee to a shallow precipice 
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That brims a brawling stream and tangled clump 

Of birch and hazel, alder, mountain ash ; 

There, from an avenue scooped in its brow, 

But yesterday I saw the halcyon — 

The brilliant kingfisher, emerge and flash 

With iridescent gleam into the sun, 

And flutter 'mong the larch's tasselled beryls ; 

Thence from the boudoir of that shining bird 

I gave unto mine eyes a lovely sight — 

Five pale pink eggs like lusty heather bells. 

When there we reach I'll show thee these pure spheres, 

And, it may hap, the brilliant bird as well, 

^jyith plumage dipt in sunset, flutt'ring past 

As if it were a flow'r that had found wings. 

I'll show thee too a yellow-hammer's nest 

Beneath a flowering bramble ; it is formed 

Of straw and lined with coils of hair and moss, 

And holds six red- veined eggs — chaste ovalled shells. 

I'll bring thee where the angling otter haunts ; 

The crafty red fox and fierce brindled cat ; 

Where sports the rusty-furred and agile squirrel, 

A matchless gymnast, 'mong the tangled boughs ; 

Where gleams a mossy tarn within a frame 

Of reeds and water lilies, where do nest 

The glowing mallard and the fairy teal. 

Mayhap a golden eagle we shall see 

Hung in the azure like a sable spot, 
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Or view the roebuck nibbling in the copse, 

And Eoyal red stag sentinel the herd. 

Here, too, in season, is the wild flowers' home. 

The thyme with scented purple paints the banks ; 

The daffodils their golden trumpets blow ; 

The hawthorns stoop beneath their perfumed loads 

Of spotless snow ; wild roses troop in clouds 

Of fragrant red and white ; rich violets — 

Earth's fairest jewelled flow'r — shed odoured breath. 

Here, too, are golden, mountain saxifrage 

With dew-filled chalices ; tall hyacinths 

Upon the moist and shady slopes in roods, 

The fragrance of their clustered azure bells 

Charming the air ; windflowers, celandines, 

Wood sorrels, starworts, pinks, forget-me-nots, 

With mosses, grasses, ferns, all shouldering 

To have their beauty looked at. Then, again, 

I know a deep ravine whose stony sides 

A chattering stream, by dint of ceaseless toil 

And aid of icy wedges, rains, and storms, 

Hath scooped and hewn into a mountain's flank. 

Among its shattered fragments we shall find 

The crimson garnet, shimmering opal fair, 

With jaspers various-hued, and sheeny stones 

Whose forms and beauty nature's alchemy 

Hath built and painted. And, again, I know 

A gravelly ford that slopes into a pool 
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Of water crystal pure, as is the air 

That breathes above it ; scattered o'er its banks, 

'Twixt deep and shallow, we shall find black shells 

Big with such wealthy pearls as Egypt's Queen 

Dissolved and drank to Eoman Antony. 

These shall I net, unclose their valves, and take 

The gleaming orbs from their Tyrean bed 

Of mantling purple, to adorn thy locks. 

And, when we reach the river, thou shalt see 

The silver salmon wrestling with my snares, 

And eager sport in bringing them to land. 

[Enter Colin.'] 
But here is Colin with the gaff and creel. 
Well, Colin, may we look for fish to-day ? 

Colin — 

Good sir, there's not a pool in all the stream 
But swarms with noble salmon ; I could swear 
Our gins have looped some beauties. 

Douglas — 

Go before, 

And I shall join you at the Eaven's Scaur. 

[Exit Colin]. 

Now, Edith, wilt thou come ? 

Edith— 

I shall, I shall ! 

For now mine eyes are fain to look at all 
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Thy tongue hath shown my thoughts; but father first 
Must hear of our intent. 

Douglas — 

Then let us tell him. 

[Exeunt.'] 
SCENE II. 

BY THE RIVER FILL AN, BREADALBANE. 

Douglas — 

A fish in almost ev'ry gin is snared ; 

The river teems with them. So large a "take" 

I never had ; but, wanting gaff and net, 

My art is foiled. Why Colin hath not come 

Perplexes me. The Kaven's Scaur, whereat 

We were to meet, he should with ease have reached 

An hour ago. Some evil must impede. 

Whatever its nature, 1 am satisfied 

His efforts to defeat it breed delay, 

Or it hath mastered him. 

[Enter Edith with a bouquet of ferns, flowers, etcJ] 

Edith— 

Oh, Douglas, Douglas ! 

See what a pretty posie I have gleaned 

Of grasses, mosses, ferns, and glowing flowers. 

That's deer's-tongue, wall-rue that, this maidenhair, 

And these are Scotland s May flowers, Flora's heralds, 
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Most sweetly odoured, tarrying to see 

The blossom-crowd their trumpets have awoke. 

'Tis held this flower "ardour " signifies, 

Mayhap from nodding on the summer's front. 

And here are thyme and woodruff, which, they say, 

Did strew the Virgin's couch when Christ was born. 

And these are violets from wood and bank, 

Which thou did'st call "earth's fairest jewelled floWrs;" 

And so I think they are. How passing strange 

That in the tiny orbs of violet seed 

Should sleep such forms, so beauteous and perfumed ! 

I marvel if to eat the violet's fruit 

Would make one look as lovely as the flower, 

Whose language, I have heard our maidens say, 

Means "thoughts and modesty," which is most meet, 

For it doth kindle sweet thoughts in the mind 

If you but look upon its spangled bloom 

Of azure velvet dashed with snow and gold 

Starring the emerald moss. And lo, the cowslips ! 

With orange-spotted throats, silk tawny petals, 

And timid odour fainting as you smell. 

These are for "pensiveness and winning grace." 

See ! these forget-me-nots are true love's badge, 

Bright little gems with lucid sapphire frills. 

And here are hyacinths — tall, drooping spikes 

Braided with scented bells. The story goes 

That out of Grecian Hyacinthus' blood 
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Apollo formed this flower. For the rest, 
They too are lovely. But I weary you. 
How many salmon have you caught to-day ? 

Douglas — 

Such sweet discourse, dear Edith, cannot tire ; 

A very Scottish Proserpine art thou ; 

These blossoms wild are beauty's perfect forms, 

Nursed mid the music of the woodland bards. 

This is a wondrous world, sweet Edith, mine ! 

The hand that fired the dells with those bright flow'rs 

Lit up the burning sun, and strewed the stars 

Amongst the azure of infinitude. 

My gins are full of fish, but I have naught 

To land them with, as Colin is not come. 

I fear some evil hath befallen him. 

Edith— 

Not come ? How strange ! I thought he had been here, 

And thou wert hence to meet me. Canst thou guess 

The cause of his delay ? 

Douglas — 

My thoughts have searched 

All probabilities for it in vain. 

But now he comes in hot momentous speed. 

Look, yonder by the blasted oak and cairn 

A little northward, how he bounds along. 

We are observed ; for, see, he waves his arm 
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Edith — 

I see him, Douglas, now ; 'tis Colin sure. 
Ill I forbode. If bad news travel fast, 
And his be so, they come with dreadful pace. 
Oh, this hath chilled me like a sudden shower 
Of hail hurled into summer's flowery lap. 

Douglas — 

Fear not, dear Edith ; Heaven shall be thy guard, 
And Douglas* sword its swerveless minister. 
Harm shall not touch a form so pure as thine. 

Edith— 

Ah, Douglas, oft the hurt which others feel 
Stays not with them alone, but shoots its pangs 
Through kindred hearts. I fear disaster threats 
Our little camp ; if so, it threatens us. 

Douglas — 

The truth shall now dispel uncertainty. 

[Enter Colin.'] 

Why, Colin, thy delay and haste foretell 
Momentous tidings. Give them instant tongue. 

Colin — 

Fly ! fly ! good sir ; a moment do not lose. 
Our camp is menaced ; all have armed in haste ; 

7 
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Tyndrum doth swarm with clansmen fierce, which means 
That dark Macdougall comes to his revenge. 
Thy steed and arms I brought as far's the way 
Would give me leave : beyond the blasted oak 
About a bow-shot thou shalt find him reined 
Unto a birch, thine armour on his back. 

Douglas — 

Where hast thou been to find these dismal news ? 
Thou wert to meet me at the Baven's Scaur. 

Colin — 

Oh, sir, when hasting thence, I chanced to see 

A hungry eagle riding on the wind 

In swoops and circles o'er a bleating lamb 

Whose dam was out of sight. To save it from 

The cruel talons of the savage bird, 

I hastened up the mountain's rocky spur, 

And scared the golden robber from his prey. 

It happened that the height to which I climbed 

Gave sight of all the Fillans' sweeping strath, 

And, scanning it, mine eye did light upon 

A red cloud floating on the Tyndrum knolls. 

A burst of sunshine struck it, and did light 

The distant heath as 'twere with steel and flame — 

Of crimson tartans moving in a mass, 

And gleaming claymores; hence I felt assured 

An enemy approached, and used in vain 
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My voice and eye to warn you of the peril ; 

And, knowing that the camp was unprepared 

For sudden battle, thence I swiftly ran 

Proclaiming danger. Brave Sir Neil Campbell 

Called out — "Take Douglas* arms and horse with speed, 

And gallop till thou findst him. Bid him haste 

To meet Macdougall's sullen men of Lorn, 

While thou canst guard my daughter to the camp 

Along some hidden path." Oh, speed thee, sir ! 

Thy sword is sadly missed among our friends. 

Douglas — 

Colin, this deed shall have due recompense. 

My darling Edith, grieved am I to go 

Yet cannot stay. This imprint from thy lips 

I'll carry with me to the battlefield ; 

And when returned victorious from the strife, 

I'll have it thrice renewed. To Colin's care 

Thou art consigned. Fear not ; he shall thee bring 

In safety to the camp. 

Edith — 

Oh, Douglas, lest we never meet again, 
These sweet forget-me-nots now bear with thee 
As symbols of the thoughts of her who gives them. 
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Oh, haste, sir ! at the mouth of Falloch Glen 
A man on horseback waves for you to come. 
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Douglas — 

"Never behind ! "* Ah, Douglas, I do fear 

Thou art behind for once, and love's to blame. 

[Exit] 

Colin — 

My lady, when we wind this beaten track, 

A mountain's shoulder leans into the strath; 

That reached, the Milan's course and Dochart's glen 

The eye commands, where posted we may scan, 

From danger free, how prosper in the strife 

Our soldiers brave. And when that safety draws 

Us to the camp again, as soon it will, 

A little distance, and we shall be there. 

Edith — 

Oh, Colin, heaven this day hath guarded us 

By means so simple it doth make me marvel. 

Had not the woolly mother left her lamb, 

It had not wandered bleating, and the bird 

That sought its tender life had not come down ; 

Hence thou hadst not gone up the mountain side, 

And so would' st not descried the hostile clan ; 

Our little band had therefore all been snared 

Within a cruel wall of savage steel. 

Colin — 

Since Heaven hath thus presaged our foe's approach, 

It follows God shall fight for us to-day. 

* Jamais en arriere, motto of the Douglas Family. 
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Edith — 

Oh, how I pray He will ! and, if He do, 
Though all the world oppose us, we shall win. 

Colin — 

My thoughts inform me victory is ours. 

Edith— 

'Tis but thy wish that makes thy thoughts run so. 

Colin — 

Why, that which did so happily inform 
Our enemy's approach doth also show 
The sure result of this unlooked-for strife. 
The lamb whose life was threatened is our camp, 
The swooping eagle black Macdougall grim, 
Myself the Douglas ; and as I did scare 
The feathered savage from his tender prey, 
So noble Douglas, when he doth appear 
Amongst our foes, shall awe them into flight. 

Edith— 

Thou mak'st me deem that all may yet be well. 

Colin — 

Yea, more ; when rushing to the camp, I saw 
A tuft of heather white ; soon after crossed 
My path a tall milk hind with sweet twin fawns 
Behind her ambling, and so tame they seemed 
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As if they wanted me to look at them, 
Knowing they were an omen of good fate. 
Of this I'm sure, I never in my life 
Saw either sight but good luck followed it. 

Edith— 

'Tis sweet to hear thee say so. Let us haste 

To climb the mountain. I am fain to watch 

How goes the conflict. Oh, puissant Heaven ! 

With that strong hand that hewed these rugged heights, 

That rent their vast ravines and gorges grim, 

That wreathed their beetling brows with sable pines, 

That scarped their monstrous shoulders, scooped this vale, 

Protect yon little band of patriots. 

Oh, hear a Scottish maiden's fervent prayer, 

For all she loves on earth is menaced there ! 

[Exeunt.'] 



SCENE III. 

BRUCE 'S CAMP BY LOCH DOCHART, BREADALBANE. 

Bruce and his Queen. 

Bruce — 

To the inevitable all must bow. 

These chills and pinches of lean misery 

Our healths are blighting ; woods, glens, meadows, hills, 

Of this wild strath are reaped to barrenness ; 
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Want stalks around us with his iron face, 

And winter mutters in the gloomy clouds. 

Tis meet, my Queen, we for a season part ; 

Edith, the ladies, and my brothers three — 

Alexander, Thomas, Nigel — Athole too, 

With some brave men, will bear thee company 

To grey Kildrummy Castle. Thou shalt take 

What horse we have. Need wants them not, and they 

May lighten much thy journey. There arrived, 

Thou and thy train shall food and shelter find 

Secure from winter's rude inclemency, 

While, with a trusty few, I wrestle on, 

In stubborn hope, to baffle adverse fate. 

Queen — 

Oh, hath it come to this, my husband dear ! 
When I did bode thee but a summer's reign, 
Hope waved a gleaming taper through my fears, 
And gilt their ghastly shadows; now 'tis but 
A sickly nicker. How can I partake 
The least of comforts, when unshared by thee, 
Or relish safety whilst thou striv'st with danger ? 
Oh, must I be enwrapped in vestments warm, 
And girt with walls that winter's insults mock, 
Whilst thou, attired in scant and tattered weeds, 
Dost shiver in the shattered rock's recess, 
Or crouch i' the cold throat of the dripping cave ? 
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Must I have ample food whilst thou dost lean 
Upon the scant supply that hungry chance 
Can ill afford within a starving land ? — 

Bruce — 

Pear not, dear Isabel ; I'll carve my way 
O'er life's rough road to kinder circumstances, 
And that with greater speed, more courage, hope, 
Knowing thee in a fold of peace and comfort. 
Along Lochlomond's banks we first shall seek 
Brave Lennox out ; there camp until our scouts 
Have found among the lonely western shores 
Of Bute and far Kintyre some wherries good 
To bear us on to Eathlin, where we shall 
Repose in peace, girt by the friendly surge, 
And meditate fresh schemes for future toil 
When surly winter feels the spring's reproof. 

Queen — 

Where'er we go, we cannot tarry here. 
May heaven direct and join us soon again, 
Unharmed and happy, in our rightful home. 

Bruce — 

But fortune's dusky clouds that scowl on us 
Are snowed above with light from hope's bright orb 
That soon shall drink their blackness, and relume 
Th* prospect of our lives to our desires. 
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Queen — 

Then, shall I learn betimes about thy health, 
Thy purposes, what obstacles beset 
And incidents befall this perilous task ? 

Bruce — 

The slightest opportunity shall toil 
To thy request, and I shall yearn to hear 
How thou art circumstanced ; but secrecy 
Must hide our tidings and my habitation. 

[Enter Douglas. ~] 
Good Douglas, art thou done with preparation ? 

Douglas — 

The horse are saddled, and we do but wait 
Until they pick some scanty provender. 

Queen — . 

And, Douglas, we must part ! Oh, this is sad ! 

Douglas — 

It is, your majesty, and grieves me much ; 
Yet sure am I that fortune shall repent 
This usage of us, and will well repay 
Our present pangs with future happiness. 

Queen — 

Heaven grant it ; I am overcome with woe 
To find that all our strivings end in this. 
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Bruce — 

I feel thy sorrow ; but, sweet Isabel, 
By misery's blows I grow more obdurate, 
As doth the hammer make the smitten iron. 
Now let us see how thine equipment stands. 

[Exeunt Bruce and Queen.'] 

[Enter Edith.] 

Douglas — 

My sweet ! my lily Edith ! my life's life ! 
The hour is come that parts us. I shall miss 
Thy loving presence and thy tongue's rich tones, 
Thy gentle converse and thy fancies chaste, 
For thou wert ever kind, and sweet, and good ; 
Yet in this bosom thou art so enshrined 
That, like the star which haunts th' Atlantic's breast, 
Where'er I am, there also wilt thou be. 

Edith— 

Ah, Douglas, do I err in this dark thought ? — 

The unborn and the dead alone are blest. 

What cup of woe ran ever o'er like mine ! 

Oh, God ! what have I done that we must part ? 

Affection's tender glow is surely not 

A crime with Thee. If not, then why should hearts 

Whose throbbings love's celestial fire impels 

Have all their nectar turned to sorrow's tears, 
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That with their saltness scald ? If crime it be, 

Ah ! 'tis so sanctified, no penalty 

Shall hinder me from transgress while I may. 

The thought that I shall dwell within thy thoughts 

Shall lose itself amongst my briny griefs, 

As doth a snowflake falling in the sea, 

Or in my bosom shall it find repose — 

Last blossom of a lovely summer day. 

Delusive hope may also traitor prove, 

Making me think thou dream 'st of me, while each 

Sweet-featured reminiscence of our joys 

From mem'ry's tablet is erased by death. 

Ah ! then our happy days would pierce reflection 

With mortal anguish, did it glance at them. 

Douglas — 

Oh, stay these pearls of woe thine eyes distil ; 

What can't be helped, dear Edith, must be borne. 

Sweet patience is a kindly nurse to grief ; 

The flower when crushed its fullest fragrance sheds ; 

The heart when bruised its richest odour yields ; 

Life never is all sunshine, nor all cloud ; 

The blackest night oft dies among its stars, 

The bleakest day in gold. While fortune frowns, 

Let's wrestle with it bravely. 

Edith — 

Must we part ? 
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Douglas — 

Fate says we must, and is 
Inexorable ; but hope promiseth 
To join us soon. 

Edith— 

Oh, hope's a heartless cheat ! 
Its promises are mostly painted air. 
I shall be dead before thou seek'st me out, 
And thou wilt only find me in the violets 
That roof my grave. 

Douglas— 

Mine Edith, speak not so, 
For, ere the smiling primrose hath put off 
Its golden surplice, ere the summer's breath 
Hath lit the rose thorns up with fragrant fire, 
Or her fair fingers sprayed the hedges o'er 
* With May's white pearls, I'll kiss these lips again. 

Edith — 

Don't leave me, Douglas ! stay with me ! don t go ! 
Do stay with me ! Oh, dear ! my heart will break ! 

Douglas — 

But then, dear Edith, thus it is with me 



Ediths 

Why should man reason when a woman pleads ? 



H 
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Douglas — 

That surely was not Edith Campbell's voice. 

Edith — 

I'm getting silly, Douglas ; bear with me. 
Just tell me now, precise, how many days 
Shall absence hold thee from my aching heart? 

Douglas — 

Days, Edith ! how this parting trips thy thoughts I 
Time must fly o'er six months ere spring arrive; 
Then shall I too. 

Edith — 

Six months ! oh, that's an age — 

Six dreary months that certain are to lag 

With leaden-footed pace to plague my wish 

That they should hasten. 

Douglas — 

Time on wings doth post : 
The sun, heaven's clock, in motion cannot err, 
And nought doth expedite or mar its speed 
Except in seeming, for it is our moods 
That turn the hours to days, the days to hours. 
Hence, wouldst thou seem to plume the heels of time, 
Give lean dejection quittance, and consort 
With sprightly mirth ; Kildrummy shall enclose 
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Thee and thy mates with comfort, and give scope 
For robbing time of seeming tardiness. 

[Enter Colin."] 

Colin — 

Good sir, the instant of departure waits, 

And I am sent for you. 

[Exit.'] 

Douglas — 

Come, Edith, sweet I 

My wren, and Scotland's milkflower, let me taste 

The sweetness which those pouting rosy buds 

That form thy mouth's rich portal do exhale, 

Then see thee seated and away. My steed 

Is sturdy, quiet, sure of foot, obeys 

The bridle's mandate, and shall take thee safe 

Where thou canst mock unmannered winter's frowns. 

Edith — 

Oh, safety, comfort, are as nought to me ; 
They both shall lack of pleasure, lacking thee. 

[Exeunt] 



At the end of the drama are the following lines, which, I fancy, my 
lady readers will relish : — 

" See, Edith to the altar led, 
And there to noble Douglas wed." 

They were parted, not for six months, but for seven years. 
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